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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Companion will be enlarged, and issued as 
an eight-page paper, on the 7th of January, 1869. 

The remaining pumbers of this year’s volume 
will be sent free to all new subscribers. 

If you wish a Premium List, one will be sent 
you on ‘application by letter, or otherwise, at this 
office. 

Send notice by letter if you wish your paper 
discontinued, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. We cannot find your name on 
our beoks unless this is done, 

Notify us---without fail---before January 1, 1869, 
if you do not wish to take the enlarged papér. 











For the Companion. 
A SURPRISE. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 


“J should like something so entirely different from 
any thing I ever heard of, for my birthday present,” 
said Dotty Dimple, standing in the midst of a group of 
en wonder what you will get,” queried Janet Macom- 
ber, looking curiously at her. You are an only child, 
and your parents are rich. Why, in all these birthdays 
you must have received—every thing.” 

“How would you like an orang-outang from Afri- 
ca?” asked Hattie Green, with a smile, and without 
lifting her eyes from her knitting. “My cousin Harry 
is expected home in a week, and he promised to bring 
oeThat would be a change, at least,” cried Dotty, ver- 
ifying her name, as the dimples broke over cheek and 
? could treat you to the specimen of a dried alliga- 
tor, or a South American water-horse,” said Janet, “but 


afraid I can’t do any better.” 

“Give me one of your beautiful sketches, Janet, that 
will please me above all things,” said Dotty. “Itdon’t 
matter how poor one is, if one only has genius, I think.” 

Hattie darted a quick, pleased look at the speaker, 
but was silent. 

“Pray what did you have for your last year’s pres- 
ent?” asked one of the girls. 

“A beautiful walnut set for my room, a sewing-ma- 
chine and a new grand piano.” 

There was a general exclamation. 

“And the yeat before that?” 

“My first set of furs, a music-box and a splendid edi- 
tion of Shakespeare. Every year, of course, as I grow 
older and more valuable,” she added, laughing, “I have 
nicer presents. I wonder what I shall have this year.” 

“Have you set your heart upon any thing?” asked 
Hattie, gravely. Dotty shook herhead. “I did long 
for a real camel’s hair shawl; but mamma never likes 
me to have extravagant things in the way of dress. I 
may, possibly, have another set of furs; but mine are 
as good as new. I shall be sure to have some new ster~ 
eoscopic views, because I always do; and Uncle George 
will be home from Paris just in time; I think it likely 
he will remember me.” 

“Q, of course be will. Dear me, how nice it must be 
to be an only child!” 

Dotty Dimple’s face saddened a little; she shook her 
head slowly. 

“] would give all my fine things for a brother ora 
sister,”’ she said, after a moment’s pause. “Dearly as 
Ilove mamma and papa, I do so dread being at home 
alone after I graduate. Of c urse you knowI mean 
without a companion of my own age. Whenever I see 
two sisters together, or a sister and brother, sharing 
each other’s joys and sorrows, I can hardly help cry- 
ing. But how silly Iam!” and she wiped a few tears 
from her eyes; “‘it must be best for me, or it would be 
otherwise.” 

“We'll all be your sisters,”.cried impulsive Hattie. 
“JT don’t worlder you feel lonesome—what should I do 
without Charley? I don’t care so much for girls; but 
to have a brother, of whose progress you are proud, 
and who you know loves you dearly, that is something 
to be glad for.” 

“[’m sure J ought to be glad, then,” piped up little 
Tilly Marsh, who had not before spoken, “‘for I’ve got 
seven, and they tease me almost to death.” 

There was a general laugh at this, and sensitive little 
Tilly looked frightened, and shrank back. 

“You get seven presents, then, when your birthday 
comes round, don’t you?” queried Hattie. 

“O no,” responded the little thing, “three of them 
are married,’— whieh raised another laugh —“but 
then,” added Tiily, quietly, “‘the others sometimes give 
me two apiece. I don’t think brothers are of much ac- 
count when they are married.” 

“Then I devoutly hopeI shall be married before 
Charley is,” laughed Hattie. ‘But there’s the bell, so 
good-by to crocheting.” 

A few days after this conversation, a bronzed and 
bearded man stood in the parlor of his brother’s house. 
He was a genuine Dimple. There were the broad, clear 
forehead, the genial face, with the dents that went so 
deep in chin and cheek while he spoke or laughed; 


itself in all he said and did. 

“I knew when Dotty’s birthday came, you see,” he 
said, opening a box and displaying its Parisian won- 
ders. First, there was a watch, one of the tiniest things 
that could well be manufactured, and set round with 
diamonds; then came bracelets to match, and a brooch 
that was a wonder. 

“I knew she had a watch,” he went on, “but this 
took my fancy so irresistibly, that I had to buy it. 
And then if she goes to Paris with me, as you say she 
may if she wishes to, why, I want her to look as well as 
the best. I suppose you have some handsome presents 
for her.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dimple looked at each other and 
smiled. 

“It is a secret,” said his sister. 

“O, something pretty nice, [ suspect,” he said. 

“Somethin; that may interfere with her journey to 
Paris, perhaps.” 

“That’s not fair,’”’ said her brother; but still they 
kept their own counsel. 

The day came for leaving school, and there were wet 
eyes and tear-stained faces, for the girls in the senior 
class were very much attached to each other. Dotty 
had passed the trying ordeal of delivering the valedic- 
tory, and with credit. Very beautiful she looked in her 
dress of spotless white, one white rose placed in her 
dark curls, the modest color in her fair young cheeks 
deepening as she met the gaze of the crowd, indulgent 
as it was. 

And this was her last day as a student. Manya 
pretty keepsake she put away in her trunk, shedding 
silent tears over them, as the thought crossed her mind, 
that she might never see the donors again. 

And now she was at home in that splendid but lone- 
ly house. Her father, whose idol she was, was at the 
same time a grave, reserved man, who seldom showed 
his love in words or caresses; her mother had for long 
years been an invalid, but it was a pleasure to see the 
perfect content into which she seemed to settle, as she 
felt that Dotty was at home once more and for good. 
And the young gil, as she looked on the pale, spiritu- 
al face, said to herself, that she would do her best to 
make her mother happy, for she had nobody else to 
get up small comforts for her. 

So she. gathered flowers for the tables and for her 
mother’s room every day; read aloud patiently the 
books her mother liked, and kept up some of her more 
important studies; took long walks with her uncle; 
practised her music diligently, and waked up on her 
birthday morning with a consciousness that all the 
world was beautiful, and books and men must be mis- 
taken when they discoursed, as they did, about broken 
hearts and nameless sorrows. 

The night before she had given a delighted consent 
to travel with her uncle, and see the city of cities, great, 
Paris of the moderns. 

Wondering what her birthday gifts would be, she 
descended to the breakfast-room to receive the usual 
congratulations. Her uncle was ready with his pres- 
ents. Her father gave her a delicately inlaid writing- 
desk, in which were snugly placed five new one hun- 
dred dollar bills; but her m. ther only smiled and said, 
“You shall see my gift, by-and-by.” 

After breakfast a carriage stopped at the door, and 
Dotty took along drive with her uncle. On her re- 
turn she went to her mother’s room, and paused, sur- 
prised at the change she saw in her. 

The invalid’s usually pale cheeks were flushed, and 
her eyes sparkled with excitement, and as she tenderly 
kissed her child, she said, in a trembling voice, “Are 
you ready to see my gift to you, now?” 





HARRY AND 


there was the healthy, happy temperament, showing ; looked about, and then, with quickened breath, went 





Dotty eagerly assented, and was directed to go to 
her own roem. She hurried thither, opened the door, 
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HIS FRIENDS. 


forward. For there, on a fairy-like conch, tay a beau- 
tiful little girl of some three years, fast asleep—her 
cheeks twin roses—her golden hair flecking the pillow, 
like sunbeams—her siall, dimpled hands lying on the 
innocent breast—the posture graceful as only childhood 
can assume, and by her bedside an open note, which 
read as follows: 


“Tam your birthday gift. I have no father, no moth- 
er. oy Will you take me, keep me, care for me and love 
me? - 


Near by was the child’s wardrobe, full of beautiful, 
tiny dresses. 

Dotty stood like one in a dream, her eyes growing 
brighter and brighter, her lips quivering. Then she 
flew to her mother again. 

“O, is it real?” she cried; ‘‘is that little angel to be 
mine? What a glorious birthday gift! O, mother, I 
can’t realize it.” 

Her mother explained how the babe was her own 
cousin’s child; that the father died before its birth; 
that the mother had just died, commending the little 
one to her, and how she had planned this surprise and 
present; but,” she added, “are you prepared to vive up 
the trip to Paris?” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried Dotty, eagerly, “every thing for 
that sweet little angel. But mamma, it is very solemn, 
1 shall have a human soul to train.” 

“Yes, but Ican trust you,” was the smiling reply; 
“only try to live so as to be worthy of the charge.” 

I don’t believe there was ever a happier girl than 
Dotty Dimple, that day, and for days and years after; 
for the little Daisy was her chief delight, and a better 
guardian no child could have. 





For the Companion 
BARELY SAVED. 

Harry Carlisle went from home when he was six- 
teen, to make his own way in the world. He was a so- 
ciable, lively boy, and soon made many acquaintances 
among the young clerks and mechanics in the city 
where he lived. 

At first there appeared nothing objectionable in the 
companionships so formed. The young friends met 
occasionally after business hours to tell stories, and 
laugh, and sing songs together, and discuss cricket- 
matches.and boat-races. As fun flowed faster with the 
accompaniment of something to eat and drink, they 
often ordered an oyster-supper, with lemonade having 
a little claret, or other wines in it, to give it a red look 
in the glass. 

This beverage became immensely popular. They 
called it “sleuth,” and the name conveyed such a jovial 
significance, that by-and-by it went for a sort of watch- 


word. 

Harry had been taught to look with abhorrence on 
intemperanee, and it did not once occur to him that he 
could ever be a sot. 

The claret was harmless, he said. It made the lem- 
onade taste better and look better. As for any exhila- 
ration there was in it, why, it was certainly more good 
than harm to a lot of young fellows, confined as they 
were, from seven in the morning to eight or nine in the 
evening. 

A year passed, and the “‘sleuth-boys,’ held their meet- 
ings more frequently. Carlisle craved the entertain- 
ment oftener, and so did the rest. The convivial ten- 
dencies of the youngsters were developing fast. 

The good fady with whom Harry lodged began to 
wonder what made him so late on certain nights, com- 
ing in slyly with his latch-key. 

Besides, the expense of the suppers was telling seri- 
ously on the pockets of Harry and his friends. He, 


raised, but with his present habits it was likely to be 
rather a mischief than a benetit to him to have more 
money. 
When the time passed and nothing was said about an 
increase of his salary, it began to look as if his employ- 
ers thought so. It did not occur to him in his disap- 
pointment that the “sleuth” was at the bottom of it. 
Three or four of his boon companions dropped out 
of the company, dismissed by their employers for un- 
steady habits. Harry could not see that ‘ sleuth” was 
the snake in the grass that had poisoned them. 
Meanwhile the proceedings at the meetings of the 
mess grew more questionable. The songs and laugh- 
ter were louder, the jests were coarser, and the tone of 
conversation not unfrequently ran up to an angry key. 
There was more wine in the lemonade. Other young 
men had come into the circle who made no scruple of 


; introducing stronger liquors, and no dissent was ex- 


pressed. 

The “sleuth boys” were on the road to ruin, avd did 
not know it. 

Of Harry Carlisle and the thoughtless clerks and 
journeymen in his company, the fate certainly began 
to threaten which the poet describes when he writes 
about the stealth of moral danger: 

“Our steps grow silent when we tread 
Close by the River of the Dead, 


Till, mired upon the treacherous brink, 
They leave no echo where they sink. 


“Nay, death begins its dangerous slope 

Back on the frontier lands of hope, 

And gradual quicksands seize the feet 

That follow pleasure’s soft deceit.” 
One dark night in autumn the young men met after 
work-hours, and proposed an excursion to some peach- 
orchards, that lay across the river opposite the city. 
There was some demurring at first, partly from the 
danger of the undertaking, and partly from scruples of 
conscience, in which, to do him justice, we must say 
that Harry shared. 
But by the time the “‘sleuth’’-jug was cmpticd, all 
hesitation had vanished, and at about twelve o'clock 
the excited compuny sallied forth on their stealing ex- 
pedition. 

A rollicksome set they were, as they pushed through 
the streets, arm in arm, singing ‘‘vive l’ amour.” The 
police made no objections to their serenade, and they 
were not yet sufficiently beside themselves to make any 
other disturbance. 

The railroad bridge was the place selected by -the 
young peach-raiders for crossing. By the time they 
arrived there, all were silent enough, and moved in a 
style more suitable to their roguish business. 

It was the first stealing adventure Harry Carlisle ever 
had a handin. Weshall see how it came to be his last. 

Once over, the part: began their depredations. Sacks, 
pockets and stomachs were rapidly filling, and in their 
zeal to get all the peaches possible, the thieves ventured 
too near the owner’s house. A slight stir heard just 
inside the woodshed door alarmed and sent them with 
headlong haste off the premises. 

They plunged helter skelter over the fence—a rail 
broke under Carlisle and let him down, and he rolled 
over and over to the bottom of a steep bank, re lucing 
the peaches in his pockets to a mass of trickling jam. 

Full half a mile they ran, when, seeing no signs of 
pursuit, they halted in the centre of a meadow. Just 
at this moment large rain drops began to fall, and they 
crept into an old barn that stood near. 

Here they talked and feasted on their spoils, and 
finally cigars and a flask of brandy were handed round, 
and they soon lost all care for the rain and all thought 
of returning immediately to the city. 

The rest of the fearful story is soontold. Sunk inthe 
sleep of partial intoxication, they dropped their lighted 
cigars in the hay, and ina short timeit caught tire and 
was in a blaze. 

Still they slept on, helpless as thedcad. What mira- 
cle could save them now! Ah, the very danger they 
had just been so anxious to escape was the providence- 
that would bring them rescue. 

The proprietor of the peach-orchard had pursued 
followed them to the barn, and had gone to call assist- 
ance for their arrest. When he returned with his men 
he saw the fire shoot through the crannies of the barn. 

The first that Harry Carlisle knew on waking from 
his drunken sleep was the terrible pain of his blistered 
skin, and the voices of strangers about him inquiring 
his name. 

He had lain nearer the door than his companions, 
and partially rolled out into the rain. Of the rest two 
were burned beyond recovery, and five so badly as to 
be scarred for life. 

All was exposed now. The mortification, the dis- 
grace, the horror—all the natural consequences of secret 
evil habits had come down upon our young friend sud- 
denly, and with a severity that must either kill or cure. 

He was removed to his lodgings in the city, where, to 
his surprise and shame, he found bis mother waiting 
for him. 

She had received a letter a short time previous con- 
taining only these words: 


‘You are hereby informed of what you are probably not 
aware, that your son is a drunkard,” 





with several others, expected soon to have his salary 


No name was signed to this singular epistle, and Mrs, 
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Carlisle had always despised anonymous letters; but 
in this case the rude and intrusive announcement con- 
cerning her son’s habits made her uneasy, and putting 
it with other things, she saw in it a vague warning of 
evil that would not let her rest till she came to the city. 
She was nearly broken-hearted when she saw Harry’s 
condition. The truth had been told by an enemy, and 
the poor boy had reason to thank God for the painful 
disaster that proved it to bim. Was he then, indeed, a 
drunkard ? 

From that time his reformation commenced, and 
obraining employment in another city, he soon laid the 
foundations of a Jasting good name. 


«+> 
+o 





For the Companion. 


CARRIED AWAY BY THE RIVER. 

Millie leaned over the low, wooden gate, and looked 
earnestly towards the village. 

“What is the matter, my lass?” inquired a gentle- 
man who was riding slowly down the road, and had ob- 
served the anxious expression of Millie’s eyes. 

“Father and mother went to the village early in the 
morning to do some shopping, and visit Aunt Deborah, 
and it is time for them to return,” said Millie, looking 
eagerly for a glimpse of her parents. 

“If that is the case, my lass, they cannot come home 
to-night, for the river has become so swollen by the 
late thaws and rains, that it is unsafe to cross the 
bridge. The water is even with the planks, and it is li- 
able to be swept away any minute.” 

“O dear, dear, dear!” cried Millie, turning pale, 
“!’m very much afraid they will be drowned.” 

“‘Never fear for them, lassie, they will not undertake 
to come over the bridge to-night. They will stay with 
their friends until it is safe crossing. So take heart, 
say your prayers, and go to bed like a good girl that 

you are.” . 

“But I’m quite alone,” returned Millie, with a shiver, 
“and [ am afraid.” 

“That is bad,” answered the man, checking his horse 
and looking around uneasily. “1 wish I could help 
you, little one; but you see the rain is upon us, and I 
must ride for dear life. I hope the river won’t overflow, 
you are so very near the banks.” 

“O no, sir, don’t think of that,” cried Millie. “I was 
only fearing for father and mother. Perhaps you will 
have the kindness to bear them in mind.” 

“That [ will, and you, too. You had better not sit 
up late for them, however. Good-night. See, the rain 
is coming.” 

The man pulled his hat over his eyes, and urging for- 
ward his horse, was soon out of sight. Millie remained 
leaning over the gate, until the rain came pouring down 
in torrents, when she went into the house, fastened the 
doors and windows, lighted the lamp, and began amus- 
ing herself as she was best able. 

After a little she bethought herself how the man had 
bade her “say her prayers and go to bed like a good 
girl.” So she kneeled down, and in her simple way 
asked her Heavenly Father to save her parents and 
watch over her during the long, dark night she must 
spend alone, 

Great peace crept into Millle’s young heart as she 
rose from her knees. 

“[ wasn’t afraid any more,” said Millie, afterward, 
“for I felt the angels had come to take care of me.” 

Millie didn’t furget to place the lamp in the window, 
that her parents might be guided by it if they were re- 
turning through the storm. For the last time she went 
to the gate, groping her way through the heavy rain, 
but she heard only the splashing of the drops, and could 
see nothing, not even that the river had overflowed its 
banks and was creeping up to her very feet. So she 
groped her way back, and after a few more tears 
dropped to sleep while she was yet listening for the 
fuotsteps of her parents. 

Millie’s home was a small, wooden building, situated 
upon a bit of meadow land, and surrounded by sand 
hills. When, therefore, the water from the swollen 
river crept toward the cottage, it quickly deepened into 
asmall lake. Although the river often overflowed its 
banks during the spring freshets, the water had never 
risen so high as to threaten danger to the occupants 
along its banks. Millie’s parents had not once thought 
that in leaving their child alone, they had exposed her 
to any unusual peril. When they found it unsafe to 
cross the bridge, they had yielded to the entreaties of 
their friends to wait till morning, feeling sure that 
their wise-headed little Millie would understand the 
reason, and accommodate herself to the situation. 

It was past midnight when a cry arose in the village 

that the flats were flooded, and the houses along the 
banks were being swept away. Men with lanterns and 
ropes flew to the bridge only in time to see its timbers 
yield to the dark torrent and be hurled over the falls 
that roared and foamed a little below. The rain was 
-Still pouring, not in drops, but in masses of water, 
«which, added to the pitchy darkness of a moonless and 
starless nizht, rendered it impossible for any one to as- 
certain the truth of the rumor which had so startled 
them. 

Agnong the persons gathered by the river was the 
distracted father of poor little Millie. For the first 
time the awful thought that his child was in danger, 
startled him. Frantic at the mere suggestion, he would 
have thrown himself into the angry stream, but that he 
was Leld back by sympathizing neighbors and friends. 

Presently there was a gleam of light seen moving 
along the opposite side of the stream. 

“Holio!”’ shouted a voice, just heard above the dash- 
ng waters. ; 

“Hollo!’”’ was shouted back by a dozen voices. 

“There’s alittle girl alone in the house among the 
sand hills, and the house will be swept off,’”’ came back 
in broken sentences. 

A murmur of horror ran through the group, as the 
sharp-eared listener caught up the words. 

“That's your. daughter, Mr. Green,” said one, turn- 
ng the light of his lantern full upon a face white as 
marble. 

‘*Lash me to a rope in merey,”’ gasped the father; “I 
mever learned to swim, If Ican but get across the 
stream [ can save her.” 

“Don’t try to cross the river,” shouted the voice 


“Tt is sheer madness. I am on horseback and will do 
all that can be done to save her. But I think the house 
itself is moving, and has reached the current of the 
stream.” 

“‘What is to be done?” 

“Ride round te the bend; the riyer is less swollen 
there.” 

“And you?” 

‘*Will signal, and do the best I can.” 

Mr. Green, recovering from his first stupefaction, flew 
for a horse, and with others made his way to the bend. 
The meadows were like seas, and it was almost impos- 
sible to discover where the bend of the river had ever 
been.” 

“What’s that?” shouted one. “That is not the rain.” 

All listened, but no sound was heard but the splash- 
ing water. 

“There it is again. 
one in distress.” 

Splash! splash! splas! and the dull roar of the falls 
below! 

“Merciful Heavens!” cried Mr. Green; “any thing is 
better than this suspense! Shout! Let us all shout!’’ 

And they did shout with a will; and there came back 
the tinkle of a bell—just the faintest of sounds, but yet 
a tinkle. 

“That’s Millie,” gasped the father. 
She’s safe somewhere.” 

And as if a thousand pairs of lungs had given power 
to his, he threw his voice through the darkness in the 
strong cry, “Millie!” 

Tinkle—tinkle—tinkle. This time the bell was near- 
er, and the direction from which the sound came dis- 
cernible. Every eye pierced the darkness—and—was 
it a ray of light or a star that came moving slowly 
toward them? 

“Hollo!” came the voice from over the water. 

“Hollo!’”’ 

“Green’s house is moving—my horse is unmanagea- 
ble. Try and stop the building at the bend, while I go 
below the falls and make ready to save the child.” 

All this wus shouted back and forward with the great- 
est difficulty; but terror sharpened the most stupid 
brain to quick comprehension. 

Ropes, poles, every thing that ingenuity could devise 
were held ready for emergency, and strong men, mount- 
ed upon stronger horses, advanced cautiously into the 
stream, and breathlessly awaited the moment when the 
frail building came by. On it came, the light growing 
brighter and brighter, the bell louder and louder. 

Mr. Green, holding his breath, with his lasso ready 
to be sprung, in advance of all others, prayed as he had 
never prayed before. 

“Now, then!” 

For an instant Millie’s pale, frightened face appeared 
at the window by the side of the night-lamp—one more 
despairing tinkle of the bell, and the dark object was 
whirled out into the more rapid current, and sped like 
an arrow to its doom. 

There was acry of horror, and then a silence more 
terrible still. 

“To the falls!” 

A strong hand grasped the bit, and urged Mr. Green’s 
horse to the more dubious rescue. Not a word was 
spoken. Once there was a groan heard, such as none 
who heard could ever after forget. 

At length the spot where the bridge had been was 
reached; but no one was there. 

“It’s gone over the falls,” said a man, under his 
breath. ‘God pity him!” 

Yes, it had gone over the falls; and there down 
among the rocks and seething foam was all that was 
left of Mr. Green’s humble but happy home 

The light from a dozen lanterns shone full upon the 
father’s pallid face, but he saw nothing save the dark- 
ness below. Kind hands were placed upon his shoul- 
der, and he understood the meaning of that sympathet- 
ic touch, and yet he could not believe his darling Mil- 
lie was stark and lifeless in the eddies. He glared into 
the abyss like a madman.” 

“Hark!” 

“A shout?” 

“No; only the water dashing!” 

“Hollo!” 

“Hollo?” 

"Saved !” 

“Child saved ?” 

“Saved! Saved!” 

“All right?” 

“All right!” 

“God be thanked.” 

Up over the slippery rocks and dripping banks strug- 
gled horse and rider, bearing a limp, drenched form, 
that was tenderly laid upon Mr. Green’s breast. There 
was the lighting up of the wan face with a tender, lov- 
ing smile—a burst of manly tears—and such a shout of 
exultation as drowned, for the moment, the sullen roar 
of the torrent. 

There were thankful prayers uttered by tharikful lips 
that morning. 

Millie was no sooner restored to her mother than she 
sank into a long, sweet slumber. 

Mr. Green’s neighbors very kindly took it upon them- 
selves to build him a larger and handsomer cottage in 
the village, so that what appeared at the time to be the 
greatest of his misfortunes proved to be a blessing in 
disguise. Cc. W. F. 


I tell you it is the signal of some 


“That’s our bell. 


—_—_+@o—_—___—_— 
“SHE HATH DONE MORE THAN THEY 
ALL.”’ 

A collection was made in our congregation for the 
American Missionary Association, in its work among 
the poor of the South. Men gave of their abundance, 
and women and children as they were able. 


pastor at any subsequent time. 


been takenin the morning, and it was two dimes. 





But some did not have the money by them, and 
were told they could subscribe, or could hand to the 


That afternoon, a little boy, one of three children of 
a poor widow who lived in a basement, and had been 
sick, so that this was her first attendance at meeting, 
and who with great economy and hard labor supported 
her young family, came up to the pastor with a paper 
enclosing her portion for the contribution which had 


But He who approved the giver of the two mites in 
old times, doubtless saw the charitable gift, and had He 


spoken, perhaps would have said, “She hath done more 
than they all.”’ 
Here is an example of self-denial and true charity. 


+> 
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CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS. 


= nice be are Christmas trees, 

ith beautiful lights they are all aglow; 

With their costly fruits, of books and toys, 
The bright green branches are bending low. 


They suit the larger children best; 
Fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts; 

But not the wee lasses who play with dolls, 
And boys who are just into jackets and pants. 


J our nicest time is when Christmas eve 
Finds you all in the family room; 

The clean swept hearth and blazing fire 
Make you laugh at the cold and gloom. 


Far up the chimney you try to peep, 
The grand old chimney, so wide and tall, 
Where Santa CLaus comes clattering down, 

Horses and wagon, and presents and all. 


Now hunt up the stockings, 0! best of fun, 
Carefully look tor the holes in the toes; 

Nothing will do our friend Santa, you know, 
But the newest, the nicest, and biggest of hose. 


Here they are al', and say what is this? 
U! the tiny sock of the baby ene, 
For the very first time hung up with the rest, 
He won't understand, but must share all the fun, 





To hang each one up, to be seen at a glance, 
And filled in a hurry, will finish the work; 

Take a peg or a nail, or, what I like best, ° 
The trusty prongs ofa kitchen fork. 


A merry Christmas! I think it is; 
W ho ever heard such a noisy rout, 

Such a pulling of well-filled stockings down, 
And tumbling the beautiful presents out? 


Just the things you wanted so much; 
Tops, and knives, and games, and balls, 
A rattle for baby,—and for the girls, 
All manner of trinkets, and toys, and dolls. 


O, wonderful stockings! You stand amazed, 
To think what they hold of sweets and toys; 

Some of these days you will dream again, 
How much they brought of lite’s purest joys. 


MY FIRST TIGER HUNT. 

In the month of January, some few years ago, I was 
the guest of a hospitable East Indian coffee-planter. 
A week before my visit, one of the estate dogs had dis- 
appeared, leaving a trail of blood, and a bullock had 
also been killed. 

My friend, the planter, whose name was Fairfield, 
gave it as his opinion that there was “‘big game” in the 
neighborhood. On the strength of that opinion, he 
sent a messenger to ask Mr. Richards, a neizhbor who 
lived seven miles off, to join us with any hands he could 
spare, and such shikarees or hunters as were in his lo- 
cality, to assist in beating the jungle. 

On the afternoon of the next day the scouts returned, 
saying that a tigress had been seen entering a gap be- 
low the summit of a bill, about five miles off. On ex- 
amination of the locality, it was certain that the brute 
lay there concealed. No time was lost in getting the 
beaters together, and starting for the spot. 

The jungle was very thick, and for the greater part 
of the way we had to walk in Indian file. The low 
ground was swampy, and covered with bamboo-leaves, 
and the higher, rocky and uncertain. We reached the 
spot just as the moon had risen. 

A little way above where we were, the ground was 
very rocky, and looked dangerous. The gap pointed 
out by the coolies below the summit of the hill, seemed 
covered with stones, tall grass, thick bushes, and 
stumpy trees. On looking closer, we could just seea 
cave mouth, in front of which was a huge boulder. So 
narrow was the passage into the cave, that before one 
could have got fairly within it, a stroke of the inmate’s 
paw, had she been there, would have laid him silent for- 
ever. 

To face our prey in the narrow den was not to be 
thought of. Setting the beaters to watch below, we 
carefully ascended the hill side until within twenty 
paces from the cave, when, crouching behind the huge 
boulder, we waited with guns pointing in its direction, 
while one of the shikarees imitated the cry of a kid. 

It was to no purpose. The tiger was either away, or 
lay asleep gorged with food in some dark recess in the 
cave. We must have spent an hour in trying to frighten 
or coax her out, with no success. 

At last, Fairfield declared he would go forward, if a 
look-out was kept to prevent surprise from behind. 
Richards engaged to see to this, and I went with Fair- 
field. 

Advancing cautiously, we crcpt behind the plants 
over the rocks at the entrance of the cave, and for a 
moment listened. Nothing could be heard. 

In stepping forward, Fairfield slipped, and caused a 
few loose stones to roll inside the den. The sound was 
followed by a low whine and scratching of the earth. 
I confess, that for a moment I wished myself miles 
away. From a fissure at the upper end of the cave, 
there came a distant sound of breathing, though scarce- 
ly such as a large beast would have made. 

Going forward about six yards, and taking a position 
right in front of the passage, we waited until one of the 
shikarees, under cover of our guns, crept a little way 
forward, and endeavored to ascertain what was really 
within. 

“ Baghan nahin, Sahib, bachcha hai!” (Tigress gone, 
sir, but the young is here!) heexcluimed; and on work- 





bones. 


took 


mother on her return. 


desist. 


ing our way up the passage, we soon found two cubs 
about six weeks old, lying together amongst a heap of 


To drag the little beasts out and leave the place be- 
fore the mother returned, was accomplished satisfac- 
torily, although the whelps struggled, scratched and 
bit with a fury which astonished me. The shikarees 
them in charge, and placing them in a hollow 
farther up the hill, prepared themselves to receive the 


Our intention was to shoot her before she discovered 
her loss, which we knew would drive her into a reck- 
less frenzy. The coolies numbered twenty. They were 
directed to proceed toa part of the jungle some dis- 
tance off, where it was thought the tizress lay in wait. 
They were to beat in the direction of the cave until the 
beast was seen or heard returning, when they might 


Fairfield and one of the hunters stationed themselves 
at the entrance of the cave, behind a boulder, ready to 





and I, with the other shikaree, remained a few yards to 
the left, facing the direction in which, if frightened by 
the beaters, the tigress would approach. There we sat 
watching. 

It was a fall hour before the sound of the beaters wag 
heard. Fora while it was faint and irregular, but sud. 
denly the “‘tom-toming” grew louder and louder, de. 
noting success, and continued for, Ishould say, half an 
hour in unabated vigor, when the sharp crack of a rifle 
sounded through the jungle—either the warning signal, 
or a rash attempt to bring the game down prema. 
turely. 

We had all been on the alert, and were now doubly 
so. In a few moments the keen ear of the shikaree 
caught the sound of a rapid movement in front of us, 
Then there was a rush, and a crash of branches, anda 
gigantic tigress sprang on to the rock at the cave 
mouth. 

In a second three barrels were discharged, and sent 
her back from the entrance with an appalling roar. 

A volley of slugs followed. Though staggered, how. 
ever, the lithe beast was by no means brought down, 
In an instant she turned to bay, and with flaming eyes 
and gleaming jaws, was rushing straight upon us, when 
she was sent roaring back again by the contents of the 
remaining barrels. 

Not yet discomfited, she turned to the cave mouth, 
when her quick eye detected Fairfield and the shikaree 
behind the boulder, and, with a wild shriek of pain and 
rage, she fell upon them. 

To rush in with knives and axe was the work of 
moment; but the planter had been seized, and was 
borne down in the brute’s grip; while his companion, 
blind with blood and fury, had thrown himself on the 
tigress and dealt blow after blow, with his broad Coorg 
knifef'wherever it would pierce. 

We joined him, but it was long doubtful who had the 
mastery. The brute turned now upon one, now upon 
the other, and in the meantime was being lacerated in 
all directions. How long it lasted I know not; but 
there came a pause, and the struggle was over. 
Fairfield lay motionless, with torn arms, and his light 
hair and face covered with blood; a huge paw fixed to 
his shoulder, his hands mangled, and one leg under the 
the carcase. Across the body of the tiger lay the shi- 
karee, still clutching the handle of his knife. An axe 
was deep in the -brute’s head—the work of Richards, 
who, with the ethers, sat breathless by the body, look- 
ing terror-stricken and speechless. 

On recovering from the shock, we extricated Fair. 
field, and as gently as possible laid him upon a bed has- 
tily prepared with every garment we could spare. The 
insensible shikaree was then laid at his side, and the 
others set out for assistance. Richards was not much 
hurt, neither was I; but, as far as we could judge, 
Fairfield and his companion, if not dead, seemed to 
have but little life left. 

It was past midnight before the doctor reached the 
place, and by that time the patients were sensible, but 
unable to move. On examining the wounds, he ex- 
pressed himself satisfied that, although both cases wera 
serious, hopes might be entertained of recovery. 

He was right; but it was full two months before 
either Fairfield or the shikaree could get about to their 
work again. This was my first and last tigey hunt. 
22. ~~ 


~or 





For the Companion. 
AUNT DORCAS. 
My dear old Aunt Dorcas has been making me a 
visit lately. Her home isin the country, and she sel- 
dom strays away from it, so that her arrival in the city 
was a great and unexpected pleasure. 
There is a world of entertainment to me in her s0- 
ciety. Sheis so heartily kind and good, and her al- 
most childlike simplicity of character is so well bal- 
anced by her excellent common sense. 

One cold winter morning, while she was with us, 

Helen Thurston called and asked to see me a moment, 
at the door. She wanted me to go somewhere, and 
when I declined on account of a cold, she lingered to 
“say just a word,” refusing persistently to come in, 
for ten or fifteen minutes. 
As the natural result of going from a warm room to 
stand in a draught of frosty air, my cold became an 
influenza, and I was confined to my room fora week. 
Aunt Dorcas was much exercised by Helen’s thought- 
lessness, and after many expressions of indignation, 
she turned solemnly to me and said, “Now, Betsey, re- 
member one thing, when you go to a house in cold 
weather, either go in or go out. Don’t keep folks freez- 
ing at the door, just because you have taken it into your 
head to stay outside. It is easy enough for you, who 
are all wrapped up, to bear the cold; but people 
don’t put on their hoods and cloaks to go to the door, 
when any one asks for them; though J should, if I 
knew it was Helen Thurston.” 

Aunt Dorcas was always knitting on a blue sock, and 
after such an ebullition her needles would fly with tre 
mendous energy. It was the dear old lady’s most em- 
phatic way of showing her wrath and indignation. 

On another day we hada call from ‘Mary Lane, & 
pretty, showy girl, of the languid, die-away style, whose 
conversation may be summed up in four responses. 
“Yes.” ‘“Ye—es?” (with asurprised smile.) “Indeed!” 
and “Is that so?” 

Mary Lane was very handsomely dressed. An al- 
most invisible bonnet airily perched upon a profusion 
of the most expensive hair; a short skirt, of meagre, 
poverty stricken dimensions, with every graceful lit 
tle fold “‘gored” out of it, and a short sack coming & 
few inches below the waist, which a vivid imagination 
called a cloak. 

I noticed that Aunt Dorcas eyed her narrowly over 
her spectacles, and that the needles flew very fast. 

We talked at Mary for about an hour, and at last, to 
our great satisfaction, she rose to depart. But, alas, 
for the vanity of human expectations! The act of ris- 
ing seemed to unloose her tongue, and the ideas, and 
reflections, and bits of news, &c., which we should have 
welcomed earlier, became very tedions to those who 
were kept wearily standing to receive them. 

Now and then would come such a cheering little inter- 
Inde as a “Well, I must go,” and a faint movement 
toward the door; but inevitably a subsequent “‘O, there 








fire on the first sight of the animal’s head. Richards 
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the “one thought more and I have done,” of some in- 
terminable public speakers. 

‘At last, after a succession of hitches, of pauses, and 
rallying charges, Mary Lane departed. 

Then Aunt Dorcas burst out: “Mary Lane is like the 
woman who was asked to sing. They gave her four- 
pence to begin, and nine-pence to stop. Why in the 
world didn’t she go when she started? Here we’ve all 
been standing half an hour, because that girl hadn’t 
common sense. I hope, Betsey, when you go out to 
make calls, you will have something more to say, than 
‘Yes?’ and ‘Is that so?’ If you haven’t you had bet- 
ter stay at home. And when you undertake to go—go. 
Don’t keep a room-full of people on their feet, wonder- 
ing if you are never going.” 

“Mary Lane is pretty,” said my sister Jane, in a con- 
ciliatory tone. 

“Well,” said Aunt Dorcas, “I don’t know about that. 
I couldn’t tell how much was Mary Lane. Now-a-days, 
when the young girls buy their hair, and touch up their 
complexions, and wear mask veils, {don’t know much 
about them. My heart fairly ached for her, poor thing, 
with her red, half-frozen ears, and that poor little sack 
in mid-winter, and that scant petticoat.” 

“Why, Aunt Dorcas!” said I, “that’s the style ad 

“Don’t tell me that, child,” said Aunt Dorcas, indig- 
nantly; ‘“‘I'll never believe that any body who has got 
a good, warm, long cloak, won't be glad enough to 
wear it, in weather like this. You may depend upon 
it, that girl’s pinched for money.” 

“Why, Aunt Dorcas,” said Jane, “that switch of hair, 
alone, would cost twenty-five dollars!” 

Aunt Dorcas dropped her knitting, and looked 
aghast. 

“Twenty-five dollars!” she murmured slowly. “Well, 
times have changed! When I was married, we paid 
that foracow. What would your grandmother have 
said?—to say nothing of your Uncle Timothy! ’—and 
Aunt Dorcas drew a long sigh. 

“Sister Dorcas,” said my mother, gently, “these 
things seem different in our eyes, because we are more 
nsed to them than you are; but there is no question 
that the fashions are silly and ugly in many respects, 
and that there is a great deal of reckless and wicked 
extravagance.” 

“{ wish [ knew what husband would have said about 
it,” replied Aunt Dorcas, whose voice had softened aud 
eyes moistened at the thought of him. ‘I was always 
rough; but he was gentle and kind, and always looked 
on the bright side. But I do hate airs and affectations, 
and the giving up comfort for the sake of looks; and 
the spending so much money on dress, when so many 
are suffering for want of it; and it dues seem to me 
that the world is going to destruction.” 

“Well,” said mother, cheerfully, ‘you and I must do 
all we can to save it, and leave the rest to God.” 

Aunt Dorcas has gone away, now, and I do not see 
the blue stockings or hear the busy click of her needles 
anylonger. ButI remember her words, and often when 
lam out making calls, I say to myself, “Either go in or 
ye out; and when you undertake to go—go; and when 
you have nothing to say—stay at home.” 4M. H. P. 





For the Companion. 
TOM WINDSOR’S INDEPENDENCE. 

When Tom Windsor wanted a little more liberty than 
was granted him, in the choice of associates, he threw 
himself on his independence of other people’s opinions. 
If he wanted to play marbles with a group of ragged 
urchins, he excused himself thus: 

“They’re as good as any body. Suppose they are 
ragged and dirty; it’s the boys, and not the rags I play 
with.” 

But his logic did not suit his parents, and they for- 
bade him to pitéh pennies, or shoot marbles with such 
fellows, but to play with boys of his own class, and help 
those others whenever it lay in his power. 

Neither were his sisters pleased, as he grew older, to 
have their only brother the companion of young roughs, 
who never went to school only when dragged there by 
the truant-officer. They were often mortitied by hear- 
ing their names shouted as they passed grog-shops and 
oyster-saloons : ‘There goes Tom Win’s pretty sisters!” 

Mr. Windsor gave orders, which were wholly un- 
heeded by his son. Often when he believed him to be 
at school, he was at play im some forbidden place, and 
cultivating low tastes which were to bring sorrow on 
himself and his family. 

He was greatly pained at the disposition he saw in 
Tom to imitate the dress, manners and conversation of 
“roughs;” and resolved, if possible, to nip his grow- 
ing taste for rowdyism in the bud. 

“Is there no amusement, Tom, apart from low com- 
pany?” asked the father, one day. 

“Low company! Who do you mean by that?” asked 
the naughty boy. “You've always taught me not to 
despise any body, and said that it was the glory of 
America that one man here was as good as another.” 

“No, Tom, I never said that. Theglory of our coun- 
try is, that every man has the opportunity of rising to 
&n equality with the noblest, if he chooses touseit. You 
cannot think that the lazy fathers of these boys are 
equal to our neighbors, the doctor and the lawyer. 
They might have been, had they made a good use of 
their early advantages. But you see what whiskey and 
idleness have done for them and their children. Now 
you must at once leave such company, and cease imi- 
tating their dress and manners.” 

“[ wear just what you buy for me,” replied the boy, 
sulkily. 

“Yes, but you turn up your pants at the bottom, and 
your Sleeves at the wrists, when there is no occasion 
for at, You put your hat over one ear, and I’m told, 
you've been marking your flesh with fantastic figures 
in India ink. You must stop such practices, and avoid 
the low company for which you have formed a taste. 

A few days after this conversation, Mr. Windsor 
Stepped into a fishmonger’s to order fish for dinner. 
Four idle fellows sat on the dirty counter, knocking 
their feet together in time to the jarring sound of a 
ewsharp, and at the close of each strain, they all set up 
&wild “ki! hil’ : 

But the sight of the gentleman scattered the band. 

@ who was in his shirt sleeves dropped behind the 
*Onter, but not in time to evade recognition; and the 


others slunk into a back room, where was a bar 
and acard-table. Mr. Windsor passed to the end of 
the counter,—where he could see his son crouching 
upon his knees, so as not to be seen,—ordered him from 
his hiding-place, and sent him home with a severe 
reprimand. 

Tom still insisted that in America one fellow was as 
good as another; and also that every fellow was free 
to choose bis own companions. His father was at 
length forced to cut short his treedom in the choice of 
friends, and confined him to the society of his own 
family for one month, tlll the arrival of his cousin, 
when boyish amusements were to begin. 

One evening, when his parents and sisters were out 
late at a wedding, Tom heard a well known whistle out- 
side his window, and acall of ‘‘How are you, Winnie?” 

He went to the area door and there found Dick, the 
fish-boy, who was so ambitious as to forsake school 
when he might have attended it, to clean fish, smoke, 
chew and swear without hindrance; and with him, two 
strangers of the same style, equally ragged and dirty. 

The servants had gone up stairs; so Tom invited 
them in, and much as he professed to despise taste and 
order, exhibited to them with pride, all the fine things 
in the house, and entertained them with currant jelly 
and cold potatoes, and the only eatables he could find. 

The next morning the silver was missing! The ser- 
vants reported that they heard voices below, and 
thought Master Tom had company; but he declared 
that he was out all the evening! The blame rested on 
the girls for going up stairs without securing the doors, 
until the silver was found by a policeman in the bar- 
room back of the fish-shop. Then the detected rogue, 
Dick, told the whole story, and added to it a shocking 
falsehood; that Tom—who was really innocent in the 
matter—had given him the silver to sell, promising to 
go halves with him. 

His drunken father now put on a ludicrous mock 
dignity, and declared that he was as good as any body, 
and wasn’t going to be put upon by a snob, who felt 
that he could lay his own boy’s crimes on to his boy’s 
shoulders, because he owned his house and had a 
cupolo on top of it, and driv a hoss that cost three 
hundred dollars! No; if there’s any law in this here 
free country, he’d have it, and he’d git that low-lived 
Tom Win put into the house of correction, for inticin’ 
of his Dick to rob a house and then a-layin’ of it onto 
him. 

Both he and Dick were willing to swear to any thing; 
the father “‘to pull down the feathers of a proud snob,”’ 
and Dick to save himself from punishment. 

Our hero, who had thrown himself on his rights as a 
young American, began to rue his principles, and to 
wish that he had sought different associates. He real- 
ized now that dirty and ragged boys were not—if old 
enough to wash their own faces and earn their bread— 
“as good as any body,” and to regret the visits he had 
made to the homes of these vulgar fellows. 

His was a very narrow escape, secured only by the 
contradictions of the three guilty boys. Tom then con- 
fessed that he had let the strange lads in, and feasted 
them on the evening of the theft; and made many 
promises of reform. He, however found it much easier 
to make such acquaintances, than to get rid of them. 

Often, after this, when walking with his sisters, he 
was accosted by his old playmates with,— 

“Hollo, old boy, they keep you tied fast to the apron- 
strings now, don’t they? Well, go it, young snob, we 
can live and laugh without you. I guess you wish 
you’d been with us last night!” 

That mortification saved Tom. It opened his eyes to 
see that boys who will not improve themselves, in a city 
where education is free to all, and who choose the life of 
vagrants and rowdies for the liberty it gives them to 
sin, are not “‘as good as any body.” 

He learned the wide distinction there is between hon- 
est poverty and low-lived vulgarity, and that an Amer- 
ican boy, whether rich or poor, has no more right to de- 
base himself by low associates and low manners, than 
has the soa of an English noble. 


THE COBBLER. 


This graphic life-story is from one of Hugh Latimer’s 
sermons: 


When St. Anthony was leading the life of a hermit 
in the wilderness, there came to him a voice from 
heaven, saying, ‘“‘Anthony, thou art not so perfect as is 
acobbler that dwelleth at Alexandria.” Straightway 
Anthony sought out the cobbler, and asked him by 
= means he had achieved the Divine favor so sig- 
nally. 

“Sir,” said the cobbler, “‘as for me, good works have 
I none, for my life is but simple and slender. I am but 
a poor cobbler. In the morning, when I rise, I pray 
for the whole city wherein I dwell, specially for all such 
neighbors and poor friends asI have. After, | set me 
to my labor, where I spend the whole day in getting 
my living; and I keep me from all falsehood, for I hate 
nothing so much as deceitfulness; wherefore, when I 
make any man a promise [ keep it. Thus, I spend my 
time poorly with my wife and my children, whom I 
teach and instruct, as far as my wit will serve me, to 
_ and dread God. And this isthe sum of my simple 

ife.”” . 

Latimer does not tell us whether, after this, St. An- 
thony supplemented his faith by works, and set about 
earning an honest livelihood. 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFERS. 

Among the Premiums we have offered this year are a 
few that are unusual, and remarkably liberal. As some 
of our subscribers wish the propositions expressed more 
definitely than they have been expressed in our Premi- 
um List, we do so below. We will give 


A Beautiful Gold Watch, which we will warrant 
equal in al! respects to any Gold Watch sold in the 
swres at retail for fifty dollars, to any old subscriber 
who will send us thirty new names, with the payment 
of $1,50 in advance for each of them and $25 in cash. 
Or in other words, any subscriber who wishes this as a 
Premium, will be allowed Eiguty Cents towards the 
payment of its cost, for each new name, paid for in ad- 
vance, which he may send. 

A $55 Sewing Machine.—To any subscriber wish- 
ing this Premium, we will allow ONE DOLLAR towards 
the payment of the $55, which it costs, for EACH NEW 
NAME, With $1,50 paid in advance, which he may send. 
After getting all the subscribers it seems possible for 
him to secure, he can send in cash the balance that is 
necessary to make up the $55 for the Machine. 











Smith’s Celebrated Parlor Organs. Price $175. 





—Any subscriber wishing it as a Premium, will be al- 


lowed ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
towards the payment of the $175, which it costs, for 
EACH NEW NAME, With $1,50, paid in advance, which 
he may send. After getting all the subscribers it seems 
possible for him to secure, he can send in cash the bal- 
ance that is necessary to make up the $175 for the in- 
strument. 

Peerless Cooking Stove.—The price of this stove 
is $50. Any -ubsernber wishing it, will be allowed 
ONE DOLLAR towards the payment of the $50, for 
each new name, with $1,50 paid in advance, which he 
may send. 

Subscribers proposing to endeavor to secure either a 
Gold Watch, a Sewing Machine, or an Organ, had het- 
ter say so, when they forward the tirst new names they 
— Send names and money as fast as you get 
them. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt P 
The date against a subscribor’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
be has paid for his Oompanion. 
Wo other receipt is given. 








For the Companion. 


TRUE AND FALSE, 


Trump was a handsome creature, with long, glossy 
fur, a shaggy tail, and large, velvety ears. 

He was owned by Mr. Flint, manufacturer of tubs 
and pails, who brought him home one day, when he 
was about five inches long, and just able to crawl about 
the floor. 

As he could remember nothing previous to that time, 
he supposed himself to be a member of Mr. Flint’s 
family; and, indeed, sometimes, from the airs he put 
on, you would think he imagined himself to be the head 
of it. 

No errant cow or sheep was ever allowed to invade 
the premises; and none which rightfully belonged there, 
was suffered to stray away. 

When sent from the house to the factory in stormy 
weather, with the workmen’s dinner put up ina tin 
pail, nothing could induce him to stop or turn aside, 
till he had delivered it safely. 

Though all the dogs in the neighborhood had beset 
his path, he would not have deigned to notice them till 
his errand was accomplished, and then he was ready to 
return for a fight or a frolic, as the case might be. 

“Business before pleasure,”’ was ever his motto. 

Of course a dog ‘of so many merits could not fail to 
be appreciated by all connected with him, and so things 
went on very smoothly till one of the workmen fell 
sick, and Saunders, a stranger, was engaged in his 
place. 

He was a good-looking young man, of modest de- 
meanor, so modest that he hardly raised his eyes to 
one’s face when speaking. 

Never had Mr. Flint had a hand he liked so well, and 
before he had been there three months, he was ready to 
trust him with any thing. Mrs. Fiint liked him, too, 
because he was so willing to wait upon her, about the 
house; the children liked him because he told them 
nice stories, and his fellow-laborers because he was so 
obliging and pleasant. 

But from the very first, Trump took an unaccounta- 
ble dislike to-him. He never would allow Saunders to 
take the dinner-pail from his mouth; he would growl 
when Saunders patted him; if he had not been re- 
strained by his master, he would have driven him from 
the house. 

Fvery body said Trump was jealous. 

There was, however, one member of the family who 
sympathized with Tramp—namely, the baby. 

Never could Saunders take that usually placid infant 
in his arms, but she set up such a wail as made him 
only too glad-to put her down again. The result was, 
that he ceased trying to make friends, either with 
Trump or this obstreperous baby. 

When Saunders had been in the honse about six 
months, Mrs. Flint one night awoke her husband, say- 
ing she heard a noise below. 

“Rats,” murmured Mr. Flint, and dropped asleep. 

“Rats don’t.open doors,”’ observed his wife; ‘‘there— 
didn’t you hear it?”’ with a little nudge. 

“Cats,” replied Mr. Fiint, and fell to snoring right 
manfully. 

“Puss in boots, then,’”’ said Mrs. Flint. 

After a moment she nudged her husband again, ex- 
claiming, ‘“‘How the stairs creak!” 

“Nonsense; nothing but the wind,” said he. 

Just then Trump began to bark vociferously, and he 
added, ‘‘It’s Trump, after all; he’s upset the shovel and 
tongs. Now go to sleep.” 

The next morning Saunders was to take some arti- 
cles over to Sudbury. 

“If you please, I should like to go on to Boston, and 
buy a suit of clothes,” said he. 

“Certainly, certainly; you can be gone all day if you 
like,” answered Mr. Fiint. “And, wait a minute; [ 
guess I will ride with you as far as the village.” 

When they came to the place where four roads met, 
Mr. Fliat got off, and Saunders stopped fora moment 
to speak to the blacksmith. When he returned to the 
wagon, what was his surprise to see Trump, who had 





been following all the time, mounted on his seat with 
the reins in his mouth, and the hurse’s head turned 
toward home. 

Neither words nor blows could drive him away, and 
people began to gather around to see what was the 
matter. 

Mr. Flint, who had gone but a few steps, heard the 
outcry, and came back. 

Trump jumped down at his master’s bidding, but no 
sooner did Saunders take the reins, than he sprang up 
again, with a bark that was almost a howl. 

It was plain that something was amiss, so they began 
to search the wagon. 

What should they find in the butter-firkin, which 
had served Saunders for a seat, but the sugar-bow]l, 
tea-pot and cream-pitcher,—all of solid silver,—which 
had descended to Mrs. Flint from her grandmother; 
not to mention six tablespoons and the baby’s silver 
mug. 

Saunders confessed that he had hidden them in the 
haymow, the previous night, and that he bad a confed- 
erate in Boston, to whom he was taking them. Of 
course both were speedily brought to justice. 

“There, I knew it wasn’t rats that I heard!’ ex- 
cleimed Mrs. Flint. ‘Rats, indeed! It was that men 
in my china closet. I always thought he had an evil 
eye.” 

She never happened to speak of it before, however. 

Rutn CHesTERFIELD, 
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A LITTLE GIRL’S LETTER. 


Dear Grandma, I will try to write 
A very little letter; 

If I don’t spell the words all right, 
Why, next time L’ll do better. 


My little rabbit fs alive, 
And likes his milk and clover, 
He likes to see me very much, 
But is afraid of Rover. 





I've got a dove, as white as enow, 
{ call her ‘Polly Feather.” 

She flies and hops about the yard, 
ln every kind of weather, 


I think she likes to see it rain, 
For then she smooths her jacket, 
And seems to be so proud and vain, 
The turkeys make a racket. 


The hens are picking off the grass, 
And singing very loudly, 

While our old peacock struts about 
And shows his colors proudly, 


I guess I’l! close my letter now, 
I've nothing more to tell, 
Please answer soon, and come to see 
Your loving little Nell! 
Wisconsin Farmer. 
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Tw Londcn, the other day, a boy only five years old 
was taken before a magistrate charged with vagrancy. 
He was found half naked, making “cart-wheels,” by 
the side of an omnibus in the Commercial Road. The 
hair was worn off the top of his head, and he was a 
mass of rags and dirt. In the ‘‘Union” he and his com- 
panion had refused to wear boots—they were, in fact, 
little savages, and they had been made so by living in 
the streets. Hundreds of childien are thus tempted to 
the life of street Arabs in London, by the half pence of 
omnibus passengers. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c, 





A PROVERB. 


2. 
My first is in Maud, but not in Kate; 
My second is in plum, but not in date; 
My third is in lip, but not in ear; 
My fourth isin lion, but not in bear; 
My tifth isin chase, but not in game; 
My sixth is in mother, but not in dame; 
My whole will give an author's name. 


3. 
Entire, I am a sentence; behead me, and I am a fortress; 
curtailed, I am to strive violently; now transpose, and I am 
inexperienced. 


4. 
Transpose an article of food into a verb signifying to abate. 


5. 

I am a word of four letters: In me may be found, 1 a verb, 

2 an animal, 3 a viscid liquid, 4 a ecience, 5 a conjunction, 6 
a preposition. 6 


The master of Ravenswood saddles his steed; 

My /irst it has been at his sorest need; 

From Wolf's Hope crags, from the ruined tower, 
It carried him well to the maiden’s bower, 

In his ancestor’s home, and bore him where 

Lay wedded and buried the bride so fair. 

The sea is calm, and the morn smiles fair 

On my second’s expanse as he passes there; 

But my treacherous whole engulfs him fast, 

Till rider and steed from sight have passed « 

Like a fading mist or a morning dream, 

While my second echoes the gleeful scream 

Of the Kelpie’s laugh; where my whole was crossed 
1s one long black plume on my second tossed! 


7. 

Complete. I am a great city. 

Drop my 12.11, 10, 9,8 and I am a great State. 

Drop my 12, 11. 10, 9, 8, 7 and I am one of a great race. 

Drep my 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6 and I am a great country. 

: 8. 

In a word of eight letters, the first three and the last three 
(transposed) name the same animal. The remaining two 
+ a an with the last letter, name another animal. 

hat is the word? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
. Counterpane. 
Hard Times. 
. Whale—Hale—Ale. 
Wrap—Rotunda—Imp—Tame—Enter—WRITE-PAPER 


Nap-kin. 

Ill. 1X. less X. plus LL. 
Light. 

Good-by. 


SIH SOHO 
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YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 





TERMS. 
The price of the enlarged paper to be issued on the Ist of 


January, 1869, will be $1.50 in advance. 

Any person sending his own name, and the name of a new 
subscriber, can have two copies for $2.60, payment in ad- 
vance, 

No premiums given in this case. 

A person sending his own name, and the name of two new 
subscribers can have three copies for $3.50, payment in ad- 
vance, 

No premiums given in this case, 





For the Companion. 
THE USES OF PAIN. 
By Mrs. P, P. Bonney, 

“O, dear!” sighed Lucy, laying down an interesting 
book with reluctance; ‘‘my kind servant Pain, is mer- 
ciless and imperative. I ‘did so want to finish that 
chapter! but my eyes feel as if there were sticks in 
them.” 

“Lucy Neilson!’ exclaimed her mother; ‘‘are you so 
reckless as to read by such alight? You deservea stick, 
truly.” 

“Come, come,” entreated Cousin Dora; “do stop 
rubbing your eyes, you will only inflame them the 
more. The Germans say you should never rub your 
eyes except with your elbows.”’ 

“Your elbows!” exclaimed Jamie, throwing himself 
into the most ludicrous of attitudes, in his efforts to 
reach his eyes with his elbows. ‘‘O, they mean let ’em 
alone?” ‘ 

“Exactly,” answered Mrs. Neilson. ‘Lucy, I hope 
you will not be punished by an inflammation of the 
eyes. [remember I once paid dearly for getting, what 
mother called, bewitched with an old novel in the stage- 
coach. We were travelling thirty miles or more through 
an uninteresting country, and the novel was bewitch- 
ing. It never occurred to me that the jostling of the 
coach could strain the optic nerve so severely. We 
reached my brother’s at nightfall, and I came out of 
the final chapter in a dazed way, to hear six or eight 
merry voices in chorus, shouting, ““Grandma’s come; 
all the aunties havecome. O, O! aren’t you glad?” 

“Come, come, children,do hush. They’l think she’s 
grandma to the whole town,” said my brother’s wife, 
in her humorous way, while the smile of welcome up- 
on her lovely face expressed quite as much joy as the 
noisier greeting of her pretty flock. 

They—that is, the people in the coach—laughed out- 
right at her remark. We were handed down, one after 
another, to be devoured with kisses by the affectionate 
little creatures. 

Next morning my aching eyes would not bear a ray 
of light. My brother was a physician, and by his or- 
ders | wore a bandage all through my visit. All the 
lovely haunts of childhood which I had so longed to 
see, could not be visited or enjoyed. Added to the 
faintness which seized me whenever I admitted the 
light, I had dolorous pains to bear, and served to point 
@ moral ‘upon these silly novels’ every time mother 
looked at me.” 

“But we do not ride in stage-coaches now,” said 
Jamie. 

“Never read in the cars, if you value your eyesight. 
A gentleman whose profession compelled him to travel 
daily, wrote a large volume in the cars, to economize 
time. He told me he nearly ruined his eyes before he 
was aware of it, and advised me to profit by his folly.” 

“Only think!”’ Cousin Lucy exclaimed, “how with 
out pain, I might some day read on and on, until the 
light went out of my injured eyes forever. The ‘sticks’ 
in them are kind, after all.” 

“Indeed they are! These story-loving readers task 
their eyes unmercifully; nothing but pain saves many 
a book-worm from blindness. If you are weak from 
recent illness, a very slight strain upon the optic nerve 
will ruin the sight. I have a relative who used her 
needie only a couple of hours in plain darning, when 
she first began to sit up after diptheria. She has never 
been able to read since. The letters seem to move, and 
run into one another, if she looks at them. Tell all 
your friends to remember, that after this disease there 
is a kind of paralysis, which deadens the pain. The 
eye is weak and sight is destroyed without any warn 
ing.” 

“Thank you, Cousin Dora, I will be sure to do so.” 

“The measles,’ continued Miss Day, “are as bad. 
Mrs. Addison had a sweet little girl who was just re- 
covering from measles. The child was restless for lack 
of amusement, and her mother, in her ignorance of the 

fact that measles weaken and inflame the eyes, gave 
her some very small glass beads to string. 

“The patient little girl amused herself for two or 
three days, in arranging the pretty colors, and string- 
ing them into necklaces and rings; but at the end of 
that time, she awoke one morning and began to com- 
plain of her eyes. 

“The family physician was sent for. <A single exam. 
ination revealed to him the sad fact that the child was 
hopelessly blind. 

“He at once ordered her to be confined to a darkened 
room, and then broke the dreadful news to her par- 
ents. 

“A blacksmith had the misfortune to destroy the 
nerve in his left hand. He never after felt any pain in 
ag 

“ ‘Well, that is fortunate,’ said a bystander. 

“ *Fortnit, eh? I’d be glad to have it ache for once, I 


” 


tell ye. It’s jest like a baby, wants looking after every 
minute. Ye see, I forgit and burn it half off afore I 
know it. If I hadn’t watched it narrerer than a cat 


does a mouse, I shouldn’t bave any hand now.’ 

“Auntie,” added Lucy, “I have a’playmate that has 
her left arm paralyzed, and she will stay outin the 
cold until she almost freezes it. She hits it against a 
hot stove, cuts or injures it in some way, almost every 
day. 
trouble to her.” 
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WELL ANSWERED. 





A gay young spark, of a deistical turn, travelling in 
& stage-coach, forced his sentiments upon the company, 


who sat silent in one corner of the carriage. 


thine.” 


self conceit, has been killed by a smaller thing than 
David’s pebble or the Quaker’s wit. 


Her sick hand, as she calls it, is a great deal of 


other topics made himself merry with the story of Da-! 
vid and Goliath; strongly urging the impossibility of a 
vouth like David being able to throw a stone with suf- 
ficient force to sink into a giant’s forehead. On this 
he appealed to the company, and in particular to a 
vrave gentleman of the denomination called Quakers, 





“Indeed, friend,” replied he, “I do not think it at all 
mprobable, if the Philistine’s head was as soft as 


Many a Goliath, whose bigness consists in his own | 








VARIETY. 





LOVE LIGHTENS LABOR. 


A good wife rose from her bed one morn, 
And thought with a nervous dread 

Of the piles of clothes to be washed, and more 
Than a dozen mouths to be fed. 

There are meals to be got for the men in the field, 
And the children to fix away 

To school, and the milk to be skimmed and churned; 
And all to be done that day. 


It bad rained in the night, and all the wood 
Was wet as it could be; 

And there were pudding and pies to bake, 
And a loaf of cake for tea. 

The day was hot, and her aching head 
Throbbed wearily as she said,— 

“If maidens but knew what good wives know, 
They would be in no hurry to wed.” 


“Jennie, what do you think I told Ben Brown?” 
Called the farmer from the well; 

Anda flush crept up to his bronzed brow, 
And his eye half bashtully fell; 

“It was this,”’ he said, and coming near, 
He smiled, and stooping down, 

Kissed her cheek—‘‘twas this, that you were the best 
And dearest wife in town!” 


* The farmer went back to the field, and the wife, 
In a smiling and absent way, 

Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She’d not sung for many a day. 

And the pain in her head was gone, and the clothes 
Were white as foam of the sea; 

Her bread was light, and her butter was sweet, 
And golden as it could be. 


“Just think,”’ the children all called, in a breath, 
“Tom Wood has run off to sea! 
He wouldn't, I know, if he only had 
As happy a home as we.” 
The night came down, and the good wife smiled 
To herself, as she sottly said, 
“Tis sweet to labor for those we love, 
’Tis not strange that maids will wed!” 
cnseincnsilillliapdinntiiniae 
FATAL HASTE. 
The Israelites who talked of stoning Moses, and the 
mariners who threatened to drown Columbus, are only 
two instances of the unreasonableness of impatient 
passion in the ignorant, towards those wise leaders who 
would guide them slowly but surely to their best good. 


Many years ago, when the Egyptian troops first con- 
quered Nubia, a regiment was destroyed by thirst in 
crossing this desert. The men, being upon a limited 
allowance of water, suffered from extreme thirst, and 
deceived by the appearance of a mirage that exactly re- 
sembled a beautiful lake, they insisted upon being tak- 
en to its banks by the Arab guide. 1t was in vain that 
the guide assured them that the lake was unreal, and 
he refused to lose the precious time by wandering from 
his course. Words led to blows, and he was killed by 
the soldiers whose lives depended upon his guidance. 
The whole regiment turned from the track and rushed 
towards the welcome waters. Thirsty and faint, over 
the burning sands they hurried—heavier and heavier 
their footsteps became—hotter and hotter their breath, 
as deeper they pushed into the desert—farther and 
farther from the lost track where the pilot lay in his 
blood; and still the mocking spirits of the desert, the 
streets of the mirage, led them on, and the lake glis- 
tening in the sunshine tempted them to bathe in its 
cool waters close to their eyes but never at their lips. 
At length the delusion vanished—the fatal lake had 
turned to burning sand! Raying thirst and horrible 
despair! the pathless desert and murdered guide! Lost! 
lost! lost! Not aman ever left the desert, but they 
were subsequently discovered, parched and withered 
corpses, by the Arabs sent upon the search. 


Foolish people are often deceived to their ruin now, 
by appearances less fair. 


A NEW RESTORATIVE. 
We once heard of a cat that fed her kittens on starch, 
to enable them to stand alone. Here is a case where 
Spalding’s glue, or something like it, was used to cure 
a fainting fit. 
There is a true story of a faithful and efficient jani- 
tor in a neighboring city, who has for years been a 
great favorite with the people among whom he resides, 
and with all of our own who have attended entertain- 
ments of which he has had charge. During the ex- 
citement of a ball ora lecture a short time since, a lady 
fainted. He was always ready for an emergency of 
this kind, and had all the necessary restoratives close 
at hand for use. She was borne into an ante-room, 
and our friend rushed for his bottle of camphor, soon 
returning and proceeding immediately to rub her on 
the face and forehead, and applying it to her nose for 
her to smellof. After rubbing a while she revived, and 
he then became conscious that there was something 
wrong about the camphor. He smelt of it; and found 
that all of its virtues had evaporated; he applied his 
tongue to it, and found tv his dismay, that he had been 
bathing his patient liberally with mucilage! She was 
so stuck up by the attention, that she had to be sent 
home in a carriage. 
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VERY LARGELY ACQUAINTED. 


Mr. Dickens picked up this story durirg his last visit 
to America, and the English papers are repeating it 
with evident enjoyment: 

A man in this country knew every body. Name 
what celebrity you could, Palmerston, Guizot, Arago, 
Landseer, Livingstone, Mario,—no matter. 

“O yes, | knew him very well indeed.” 

At last a provoked cynic asked, ‘‘Did you happen to 
know the Siamese Twins?” 

The omniscient but conscientious speaker at once re- 
plied, ‘‘Well, one of them I knew exceedingly well, 
but I am not quite sure whether I ever happened to 
meet the other.” 

Ignorant men who assume a greatdeal of knowledge, 
are sure to betray themselves at last. 


SENSIBLE OLD DOG. 


When I gave our old dog a dry crust of bread, and 
after an unsuccessful attempt to eat it, he went and 
soaked it in the brook, it appeared as if he reasoned; 
and when at another time I gave him a piece of cake, 
which he declined till I bit a piece out of it myself, and 
then took it dutifully and ate it, it seemed just like say- 
ing, “If that is good enough for you, it is for me.” 




















by attempting to ridicule the Scriptures, and among 


And when I tried te drive a pig into his pen through 


an open door, and the obstinate little brute ran by 
about fifty times, till Tiger took him by the ear and 
walked him straight in, and spitting out the bristles, 
walked demurely out, it seemed as if he said to the pig 
in a very convincing way, ‘‘This is where master wants 
you, and you had better go in.” 
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CURIOUS TRIAL. 


A curious trial will be heard before the Judge de Paix 
ina fewdays. A farmer and a butcher concluded their 
bargain over a savory dish of eels. The butcher, dur- 
ing the repast, drew from his purse a bank-note for five 
hundred trancs to pay for a sheep purchased. Unfor- 
tunately, the nore fell into the sauce. The butcher 
fished it up delicately between his finger and thumb, 
and shook it gently to remove the sauce; but the farm- 
er’s dog, interpreting the action for a gracious invita- 
tion, snapped at and guiped down the note. The 
butcher was furious and stupefied. 

“I want my note,” said he; “I will kill and open 
your dog.” 

“I prohibit you,” replied the farmer; “my dog is 
worth more than tive hundred francs.” 

“Then,” replied the butcher, “I owe you nothing; 
your dog has received payment, and in presence of 
witnesses, too.” 

“OY continued the farmer, ‘my dog is not my cash- 
ier; and, further, if you have paid me, where is your 
receipt?” 

“If it comes to that,” cried the butcher, “we will 
bring the matter before the judge;” and to Cwsar they 
have both appealed. 
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CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 


Some years ago a curious discovery was made by a 
gentleman of West Roxbury, Mass., and from it a fan- 
ciful idea has been developed upon the apples and pears 
in his orchard. Having observed that an apple did not 
redden in that part of the fruit where a leaf happened 
to lie upon it, he cut out letters from newspapers, and, 
when the apples were yet green, he pasted them upon 
them with gum tragacanth. The apples would redden 
in all parts not covered by the pasted letters. When 
the fruit had reddened to perfection the letters were re 
moved, and they would appear permanently outlined 
in green. So, again, when he pasted on the apples a 
paper in which the letters were cut out, the parts cov- 
ered by the paper would be green, and the letters would 
appear, distinctly turned in red, the green ground sur 
rounding them. The experiment is a very pretty one; 
and the orchard in Roxbury exhibited this fall many 
familiar names and inscriptions, all produced in the 
skin of the fruit, without abrasion, or any foreign im- 
pression. 
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A SILLY WHIM. 


A maiden lady of New York has made a will, in which 
she bequeaths all her property toa religious corpora- 
tion to build a church. She furthermore directs her 
executors, in due process of time, to use her dust and 
entire remains to make mortar with which to lay the 
corner stone, Her name is for the present withheld. 


That feeling in man which respects the dust of the 
dead is every where deserving of consideration, and no 
man has a right to violate it, as in the above revolting 
case, simply to gratify a foolish vanity. . 


THE WAGES OF INDULGENCE. 


There is nothing like arming one’s self against contin- 
gencies. Robert Henley, an able barrister, raised to 
the woolsack in the early part of the reign of George 
II[., had been in his youth a hard drinker. Shuffling 
into his place in the House of Lords, tortured.by the 
gout, one day, he was heard to mutter, ‘‘O, dear! if I 
had known that these legs were one day to carry a lord 
chancellor, I'd have taken better care of them when I 
was young.” 
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FEEDING THE WRONG BEAST. 


An old Irish farmer once rode from Athlone to Dab- 
lin, some sixty odd Irish miles, in one day, on the 
same wretched horse. He never halted to feed his 
beast, nor give her corn or water during the journey, 
but stopping at his last stage, Maynooth, he tossed off 
a glass of whiskey for his own refreshment, saying, as 
he mounted, “Let us see if ye won’t go after that!” 








ECONOMY IN THE FINE ARTS. 


A country sculptor in England was ordered to en- 
grave upon stone, “A virtuous woman is acrown to 
her husband,” but being pinched for room, it was con- 
tracted thus: ‘‘A virtuous woman is 5s to her hus- 
band.” 


> 


THE expenses of a family are illustrated by the 
amount paid annually for the support of Queen Vic 
toria and her household, The queen receives $1,925,- 
000 a year; the Prince of Wales, $500,000, and wants 
more; the Duke of Edinburgh $75,000; the Crown 
Princess of Prussia, $40,000; Princess Louise of Hesse, 
$30,000; Princess Christian, $30,000; the Duchess of 
Cambridge, $30,000; the Duke of Cambridge, $60,000, 
besides $17,000 as commander-in chief. Besides all 
these, the Duchess of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz (Duchess 
of Cambridge’s eldest daughter) receives $15,000 a year; 
the Princess of Teck, $25,000. Then there are the 
younger children of the queen still to be provided for, 
and the Prince of Wales’ children. 


DurinG the examination of a witness as to the local- 
ity of the stairs in a house, the counsel asked him, 
‘Which way did the stairs run?” 

The witness, who was a noted wag, replied,— 

“One way they ran up, but the other way they ran 
down.” 


An imaginative Irishman gave utterance to this lam- 
entation: “Il returned to the halls of my fathers by 
night, and found them in ruins! I cried out aloud, 
‘My fathers, where are they? And echo responded, 
‘Is that you, Patrick McCarthy? ” 


A LITTLE girl was playing with avery small dog, 
and called the attention of her playmates to the size of 
the animal. The reply from the fuur-year old was, 
“My sister’s gota good deal little dogger than that.” 


Tue Argus says that in Andover, recently, a lad 
named Fred C. Baker shot a large gray eagle just as he 
had pounced upon a hen in the barn-yard. To think 
of the national bird being caught robbing a hen-roost. 


MISTER, did you say or did you not say what I said 
you said? because G. said you said you never did say 
what I said you said; now if you say that you did not 
say what I said you said, then what did you say? 


THE ~~ Imperial of France is described as 
“neither a bright nor a precocious child; but a good, 
merry, industrious child, such as all parents might 
wish to have. 


A NEGRO’s instructions for putting on a coat, were, 
“Fust de right atm, den de lef, and den gid one gen- 
eral conwulshun.” 





gallant yards. . 


A MAN, hearing that a raven would live two hundred 
years, bought one to try. 


MISS PATIENCE HATHAWAY, HER FRIENDS 


COUSIN CLARA; OR, THE MISLAID JEWELS 


published; with most elegant gold and silver side dies, coloreg 
title pages, &c. 


THE most polite parts of aship are the bows and 


PARENTS 
WANTING GOOD BOOKS FOR THEIR CHILDREN, 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


Are invited to examine the following, being Books we can 
recommend, viz: 
























AND HER ENEMIES, AND HOW SHE DID THEM GOOD, 
By GLiance Garvorp, author of Culm Rock, Donald Deane. 
-&c. Beautifully bound and illustrated. Price, $1 50. 








The story of a girl who by hiding one fault was led to commit 
many others. By Lawrence LANCEWOOD. Beautifully p< und 
and illustrated. Price, $1 25. 






SILVER LAKE SERIES. 3 vols, 16mo. In box. Viz: 


HOPES AND FEARS; Or, Broap Oaks. 
GOOD FOR EVIL; Or, Rose Cortace. 
TRUTH AND TRUST; Ok, Iron Movuntary. 


These are pronounces to be the handsomest Series of Juveniles 













Price, per volume, $1 25. 


SWEET BRIER STORIES. 12 vols. 32mo. In box, 
CHARLEY’S LOCKET. LITTLE MAGGIE, 
YOUNG BIRD CATCHERS, THE PET SPARROW, 
THE PICTURE CLOCK, SUSIE'S VICTORY, 
WILL AND THE DONKEY, SIX MINCE PIES, 
WOOLLY BEAR, RIPE STRAWBERRIES, 
WILLFUL WALTER, SILK APRON. 

These beautiful little volumes are adapted to children from 
five to ten years of age, and make a complete little library, 
Price, per set, $3 00. 


LITTLE FOLKS TINY LIBRARY. 6 vols., 32mo, 







































































































MAMMA'S DARLING, GOOD Boy, 
PAPA'S DARLING, LITTLE PET, 
LITTLE FAVORITE, GOOD GIRL. 


These volumes are very fully illustrated and just adapted to 
the little folks. 
Price, per set, $1 20. 


In addition to the above, which are all New Books, just 
published, we have the following valuable series, viz: 





BROOKSIDE SERIES, 4 ols........c.eecsecseccccess $5.00 
LESLIE STORIES, 5 vols. ........ceccccee « 50 
LINDENDALE STORIES, 4 vols......... 50 
EULMWOOD SERIES, 4 vols............ Cc eccceccccecs 50 
GYPSY BERIRS, € WO... .ccccccccccvccscsce ere 50 
AUNT HATTIE’S LIBRARY. For Boys. 6 vols.... 80 
AUNT HATTIE’S LIBRARY. For Girls. 6 vols.... 8@ 


No better books than the above can be found for the young, 

and parents need have no fear in putiing them into the 

hands of their children, 

Parties calling at our Store will find one of the best as 

soriments of Children’s Books in the city. 

HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
(Successors to Graves & Young,) 

24 Cornhill, Boston. 








tw Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of price. 50— 
For the Holidays! 
ANDREW F. GRAVES, 


No. 20 Cornhill......... 


Has just issued some of the prettiest Books for the Holidays 
ever issued for Children. 


-.-Boston, 





THE MYRTLE BRANCH, 


A Series of Short Stories, finely illustrated, with a large num- 
ber of illustrations printed in colors, and every way made at- 
tractive. 


THE GOVERNOR’S PARDON, 
By MRS. MADALINE LESLIE, 16mo, illustrated, $1,25. 


LIVE AND LEARN, 
By MRS. LESLIE, l6mo........ 
These two books are written in Mrs. Leslie’s interesting and 


attractive manner, and cannot fail of interesting either boys 0t 
girls. 

THE RAINFORD SERIES, 
Four vols., by GLANCE GAYLORD....16mo, each $1,50. 


This set of books is among the best ever written for boys 
They are— 


Gilbert Starr and His Lessons, 
Gilbert’s Last Summer, 


Will Rood’s Friendship, 
Jack Arcombe. 


In addition to the above Mr. Graves has one of the best varie 
ties ot HOLIDAY BOOKS in the city. Please remember tht 


number. 
ANDREW F. GRAVES, 
(Formerly Graves & Young,) 


51—2teow 20 Cornhill, Boston 
? ——————St—t«~™ 





“One of the best Agricultural periodicals in the country: 
(Boston Journal. 


New England Farmer. 
1869. VOLUME XXIV. 1869 
ADVANCE Tsrus—Weekly, $250. Monthly, $1 50. 
Liberal Premiums for new subscribers. Send stamp fordt 
cular and specimen. 
52—4w R. P. EATON & CO., Boston, Ma 
Ses 








Maple Leaves 
Is the Cheapest Paper Published. 


Each number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES, od 

matter is varied and interesting, and peculiarly suited t0 

homes. Every one may find something to suit his or her sy “o 

its entertaining columns, which are a melange of Stories, pe 
, Puzzles, Agricultural and Scientific Articles, Useful Lae 
rnamental Art, etc., etc., and every number is finely illus’ 

It is issued about the first of each month, and is sent regula 

to subscribers for 


Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 


A fine list of valuable premiums is offered to those who wit 
getupclubs. Specimen copies sent on receipt of stamp 
postage. Send twenty-five cents and get the pe er for & 


you will not regret it. Address 0. A. ROOR 
49—15w 02 Nassau St., New TOR" 













THE $1,00. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


Especially devoted to the interests of the American bow 
wife. Containing practical hints and suggestions bi nis 
randa, the Drawing Room, the Deceing, Room, the 7 
Room, the Library, the Conservatory, the Nursery, o 
sary, the Kitchen and the Parlor. Only $1 per year- Spee 
and December numbers FREE to new subscribers. 


$1,00. 


























“Do you enjoy good health, Zachary ?” 
“Why, yaze, to be sure, who dvesn’t?” 








o> 
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f 


copies FREE. ents wanted. ° 
aw Agents THO E. CROWELL, Brattleboro 
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